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“A man’s legs should be 
long enough to reach 
the ground”. ... Yes 
and strong enough fo 


carry him to the middle 


of the next century. 
1809 — 1961 











QUESTING WITH guile 


At Florida’s Weeki Wachee 


Springs on the Gulf coast. the 


world’s first and most) unusual 
theater has been built. It is 15 
feet under water and seats 400 


spectators. The big auditorium 
had to be anchored down and its 
construction took much work by 
divers. The actors beautiful 
mermaids seem to come from 
the bottom of the lake and depart 
the same way, while 
toast spectators 
goings on through 19 huge shat- 
ter-proof picture windows. The 
story in Popular Science did not 
divulge the secret of the mer- 
maid’s activities, 
which the 


the drv-as- 


view the weird 


nor the wav in 


spectators enter the 


theater. You'll have to go to 
Weeki Wachee and find out for 


yourself, 
99 
In Connecticut the state police 
tried out the efficacy of mullti- 
flora hedges as road dividers on 
the Wilbur Cross Parkway. At 
varying speeds and angles. a car 
is slowed from 30 mph to 5 mph 
crashing a single row of roses. 
Highway officials think a double 
row would be just about perfect. 
This safety barrier is much cheap- 
er than concrete or rails. 
and makes a beautiful highway. 
e6 


steel 


In Erie, Pa, the city fathers are 
promoting beauty and good pub- 
lic relations. They have decorated 


the parking meters with iron 
scrollwork tops supporting pots of 
gaily colored flowers. They hope 
that when the flowers bloom, they 
will take off the curse of paying 
for parking space. and that mo- 
torists will drop coins in with a 
lad good will. 

29 
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While we are dabbling in 
unique uses of the arts. let us 
mention music. In London, for 
some years the airport authorities 
have been trying to scare the sea 
gulls away with all sorts of noises. 
To no avail. But at last 
They called Klvis 
When a 


singing (“Hound Dog.” perhaps) 


success. 
Presley. 
recording of his 


upon 
tape 


is broadcast over a P A’ system. 


the gulls take off and = remain 
away for 24 hours. Elvis really 
sends them. 

ae 


Handwriting may or may not 
be an art. but physicians’ use of 
it is atrocious. Their penmanship 
at the N Y Mt Sinai Hospital. has 
had that the 


drug dispensary had to install an 


been so recently 
extra telephone to call doctors for 
translations of badly muddled 
prescriptions. As a remedy for 
this occupational malady, Mt Si- 
nai officials drive to 
enroll 


started a 
doctors in a handwriting 
course, Not many signed up. They 
say they write like they do be- 
cause they are always in a rush. 














may we QUOTE 





[1] Pres JoHN F KENNEDY, 
in his anti-recession propos- 
als to Congress: “The nation 
cannot—and will not—be sat- 
isfied with economic decline 
and slack.” ... [2] Sen Everett M 
DIRKSEN (R-IIl), on Pres Kennedy's 
economic proposals: “You have to 
wait until the wagon train gets to 
the new frontier and starts unload- 
ing its cargo. It all gets around to 
the question of what you are going 
to use for money.” . . . [3] ARTHUR 
MotTLey, pres, U S Chamber of 
Commerce, commenting on Presi- 
dent's proposals to ease the reces- 
sion: “I’m afraid, tho, that Pres 
Kennedy doesn’t have as much 
faith as I do in the capacity of the 
economy to roll with the punches 
There is nothing wrong with the 
country today that a good dose of 
selling won’t cure.” [4] Pres 
JOHN F KENNEDY, urging U S to 
spend less overseas and take in 
more for’gn funds to halt drain on 
gold reserves: “The U §S official 
dollar price of gold can and will be 
maintained at $35 an oz. Exchange 
controls over trade and investment 
will not be invoked. Our nat’l se- 
curity and economic assistance pro- 
grams will be carried forward.” ... 
[5] Sen BARRY GOLDWATER (R- 
Ariz): “I do not seek—nor want— 
to be the Republican presidential 
candidate in 1964. . . It is impera- 
tive that Mr Nixon win the gov- 
ernorship (of Calif) if he has any 
intention of seeking the presi- 
dency.” .. . [6] Sec’y Gen Dac 
HAMMARSKJOLD of UN, on Congo 
situation: “Civil war would indeed 
in my view be unavoidable if the 
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you on that? 
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UN forces’ were 
withdrawn under 
present circumstanc- 
oe.” ...(HCS am, 
Indian Ambassador 
to UN: “The Congo 
has become a happy hunting 
ground for for’gn military person- 
nel. Belgians, S Africans, Rhode- 
sians, British and even Germans 
are among the mercenaries there.” 
. . . [8] LINCOLN WHITE, state dep’t 
press officer, replying to questions 
on administration’s policy toward 
Congo: “We are working to sup- 
port the UN in its attempt to do 
two things. First, to prevent a civil 
war in the Congo; second, to cre- 
ate a situation in which a Congo 
gov't can govern in behalf of the 
people of the Congo.” ... [9] Jus- 
TIN BompBoxko, head of Congolese 
army-appointed governing commis- 
sion: “If it should become neces- 
sary to march on the UN troops, we 
Shall do it. . . Cutting countries in 
two is a specialty of the UN. Look 
at Korea, Germany, Palestine. But 
we won’t permit the Congo to be 
divided.” [10] JANIO QUADROs, 
Brazil's new Pres, pledging a strong 
Brazil during his administration: 
“We open our arms to all the na- 
tions of the continent, to the old 
communities of Europe and Asia, 
without politico-ideological consid- 
erations. Our ports are open to all 
who want to trade with us.” 
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Que the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 


Chartes 


AGRICULTURE—Future—1 
Tomorrow’s farmer may direct 
his work by 2-way personal radio, 
grade his fruits and vegetables au- 
tomatically, use long-range weath- 
er forecasting from earth satellites 
in his crop planning, and run his 
farm mach’y with solar and atomic 
energy thru the marvels of elec- 
tronics. Such are predictions of Jas 
Hiller, v-pres, RCA Laboratories.— 
Dr Rocer W TRvEsDAIL, “Peeps at 
Things to Come,” Rotarian, 2-’61. 


AMERICA—2 

If Uncle Sam is ever disgraced 
and destroyed in the eyes of the 
world, it won’t be the Russians that 
did it. It’ll be because he was lured 
astray by a low-necked, short- 
Skirted, rose-scented, diamond- 
necked hussy named “Something 
for Nothing.”—PavuL Harvey, quoted 
in LMCF Bulletin, Louisiana Moral 
& Civic Foundation. 


Haddon Spurgeon 





AVIATION—3 

Within 50 yrs, an aviation leader 
predicts, we will have planes that 
will enable us to fly around the 
world in 10 hrs. What lies behind 
this mad haste to get back to 
where we started?—SENATOR Soap- 
ER, Chicago Daily News Syndicate. 


BEHAVIOR—4 

Psychologists tell us the seed of 
murder lurks in the heart of the 
most respected person. It so 
happens that only those that kill 
the body are punishable by the 
law; but many who are abroad are 
just as guilty of destroying the 
lives, the personalities, and the 
souls of those near and dear to 
them.—BILLy Granam, “Things God 
Hates,” Christian Observer, 1-11-’61. 
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BEATNIKS—5 

The “beatnik” of our great cities 
(and not only ours; he is a denizen 
of all great Western cities, and to 
an extent Moscow) is a new phe- 
nomenon. He cannot be adequately 
described as a “delinquent” or a 
mbr of a juvenile gang. Every gen- 
eration has revolted to greater or 
lesser degree against the previous 
one. But the beatnik does not chal- 
lenge all existing or previous val- 
ues. He consciously rejects them, 
and the rejection is intellectual. 
When he has reached the age to do 
so, the beatnik usually earns his 
living. But he lives otherwise in a 
closed society, mtg in certain res- 
taurants, cafes and bars, admiring 
only certain writers, certain music, 
certain paintings, and speaking a 
peculiar language of his own. He is 
not immoral but amoral, and re- 
jects all existing morality (includ- 
ing the morality of the Commu- 
nists) as hypocritical and mean- 
ingless. He is a nihilist, who finds 
nothingness more tolerable than 
anything around. — Dorotrny 
THOMPSON, “For a Sober But Hap- 
py New Yr,” Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


BUREAUCRACY—6 

Bureaucracy is an essential con- 
Gition of all modern organization. 
It is simply the application of the 
principles of specialization and di- 
vision of labor to clerical and ad- 
ministration work. Where there is 
an office, there is a bureau; where 
there is a bureau there is a bureau- 
cracy. Much of the heat engen- 
dered by bureaucracy is really the 
reflected glow of a fire in another 
quarter. — BRIAN CHAPMAN, Man- 
chester Guardian Wkly, England. 


CHARACTER—7 

Faced with crisis, the man of 
character falls back on himself. He 
imposes his own stamp on action, 
takes responsibility for it, makes it 
his own. . . Difficulty attracts the 
man of character because it is in 
embracing it that he realizes him- 
self. — Pres CHas De GavulLLe of 
France, This Wk. 


CHILD—Guidance—8 

A child is like an octopus. Its 
arms will reach out for something, 
whether that something be food or 
poison. Radio, TV, alleys, servants, 
playgrounds, pictures, books — all 
are teachers. What goes into the 
mind can be just as poisonous as 
what can go into the body. A 
mother would not allow her child 
to eat from a garbage can, and yet 
when that garbage is translated in- 
to evil for the mind, there is no 
shirking from its reception.—Bishop 
FuLTON J SHEEN, syndicated col. 


CHINA—9 

After achieving the initial goal 
of full sovereignty, Chinese nation- 
alism, like all big-power national- 
ism, aims at imperial greatness, 
usually rationalized as a search for 
security, the fulfillment of a higher 
mission, or the restoration of his- 
torical rights—WERNER Levi, “Chi- 
na and the Two Great Powers,” 
Current History, 12-’60. 


COURAGE—10 

Courage is a dangerous product 
when produced in any quantity 
greater than the am’t needed to 
equalize each separate emergency. 
—Dovucias MeEapor, Matador (Tex) 
Tribune. 


Quit 
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washington 


By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 





Washington is undergoing its se- 
verest winter since 1886, with the 
thermometer well below freezing 
during and after the inauguration 
of the new President. The situation 
caused one GOP to observe: “This 
is the first Democratic Administra- 
tion that began with a deep freeze.” 

Numerous new appointees of the 
Kennedy Administration braved a 
blizzard to attend the first large 
post-Inauguration embassy party— 
one given by India. There, they 
learned what old hands in Wash- 
ington have known for years. The 
Indians never serve alcoholic drinks 
at the Embassy. The liquid fare is 
fruit juice. 

Workers in the White House mail 
room are continually amazed at 
how poorly informed some Ameri- 
cans are. They say about 50 letters 
have come in recently addressed to 
“President Nixon.” These are for- 
warded to Nixon’s Washington 
home. Also, a few letters arrive ad- 
dressed to the late Pres Roosevelt. 

It’s not generally known, but the 
White House had no book in its li- 
brary when Herbert Hoover became 
president. The American Book Sell- 
ers’ Ass’n presented the president 
with a selection of 500 books. Since 
then, 200 books are added each four 
years to keep the library up to date. 


Quilt 
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DEATH—11 

Men fear death because they re- 
fuse to understand it. But the 
manner of death is more important 
than death itself. Fine dying is 
man’s privilege, for that man can 
himself control. We cannot influ- 
ence death but we can influence 
the style of our departure. Men 
surprise themselves by the fashion 
in which they face this death: 
some more proudly and more val- 
iantly than ever they dared imag- 


ine; and some in abject terror.— 
Cyrus SuLzpercer, My Brother 
Death (Harpers). 


DEMOCRACY—12 

Democracy is not only a form of 
gov't; it is also a system of social 
ethics. It is not just representative 
gov't, or gov’t by the people, but 


also and more importantly gov't 
for the people. — Lapis Zuwiyya- 
Yamak, “Liberty, Equality, and De- 
mocracy,” Modern Age, Winter 
60/61. 

DIET—13 

The power of wonder foods is 
constantly preached by “natural 
food” advocates. According to 
the best medical opinion, these 


foods offer nothing that cannot be 
obtained less expensively from or- 
dinary foods. As Dr Frederick J 
Stare points out, the fact to re- 
member is that the body needs 60- 
odd nutrients, and it makes no 
difference whether the nutrients 
come from. blackstrap' molasses, 
wheat germ and yogurt or some 
other source. You are welcome to 
these foods if you like them, but 
you do not have to eat them; most 
people get their 60-odd nutrients 
from more conventional foods.— 
GENE BROADHEAD, “Food Facts & 
Fallacies,” Forecast for Home 
Economists, 2-1. 





Three new books on Lincoln pre- 
sent 3 different phases in the life 
of the Great Emancipator. 
Thoughts center strongly on him 
now because of the world concern 
for freedom, and the Civil War 
Centennial. “The Real Abraham 
Lincoln” by Rhinehard H Luthin 
(Prentice-Hall, $10) is a long one 
volume history of Lincoln’s life 
from birth to the sealing of his 
coffin 19 years after his death. 
“Lincoln’s Journey to Greatness” 
by Victor Searcher (Winston, $4.50) 
is the story of the 13 day inaugural 
trip to Washington. “Lincoln’s Ad- 
ministration” by Albert Mordell 
(Twayne, $4.50) is a compilation of 
essays from the pages of the At- 
lantic Monthly and the Galary. 
They deal with Lincoln’s nomina- 
tion, lst election, lst term, and re- 
election. They were published from 
1876-78. It is a book for specialists 
who are politically minded. 


“ ” 


“The Birds and the Beasts Were 
There,” by Ken Kraft (Doubleday, 
$3.95) is a charming collection of 
stories about the author’s experi- 
ences with animals. Mr Kraft, 
whose stories appear from time to 
time in QUOTE, has a great sense 
of humor. He says he has been a 
patsy for animal didoes all his life, 
but he is fond of them. His adven- 
ture with a lost racoon which he 
calls “A Racoon Soap Opera” and 
the chapter on the “Romantic 
Heifers” are hilarious fun. There 
are episodes about dogs, a drunken 
cat, an alligator, guinea pigs and 





into 
lovers 


many others. All 
wacky _ situations. 


got him 
Animal 

will get many a laugh from these 
pages, illustrated by David Pascal. 


“ ” 


The World Almanac, published 
by Scripps-Howard, for the last 30 
years ($1.35) is an indispensable 
book for teachers, editors and peo- 
ple who need facts. In the book- 
stores now, the 1961 edition will 
soon be sold out. Statistics in all 
fields, names and party of Con- 
gressional members and gov’t offi- 
cials, the recent census, sports rec- 
ords, a list of all presidents, rulers 
of foreign countries—896 pages of 
vital statistics are all indexed. The 
Almanac was Ist published in 1868, 
suspended for 8 years, resumed in 
1886, and now enters its 76th year. 
It is probably the world’s most fa- 
mous single volume reference book, 
completely up to date. 

The Gellis-Widner Co is publish- 
ing a Webster Beginner Science Se- 
ries for young readers from the 
2nd to middle graders. There are 
12 titles—Animals, Television, Fire, 
Sounds, and on to Rockets, and 
Earth and Space. Simple words, ex- 
periments and illustrations explain 
the unknown marvels of the world 
in which a child of today lives. One 
book retails at 69c. They can be 
bought in a series of 3-6-12 at a 


Que 
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EDUCATION—14 

In most human societies in most 
times and places so far, education, 
in the broad sense of the trans- 
mission of a cultural heritage, has 
been unself-conscious and unor- 
ganized activity. People have most- 
ly acquired their ancestral culture 
in the way in which they learned 
their mother tongue. They associate 
with their elders and learn from 
them unconsciously while the eld- 
ers, on their side, are hardly more 
conscious of being teachers.—ArRN- 
otp J TOYNBEE, British historian, 
quoted in New Outlook. 


ELECTRONIC AGE—15 

An electronic device that prom- 
ises, when rocketed above the 
earth’s atmosphere, to give men a 
view of the universe as it looks in 
ultraviolet light has been devel- 
oped by scientists at Westinghouse 
Research Lab’s in Pittsburgh. The 
device is an electronic image tube 
sensitive to the shortwave ultra- 
violet light sent out by stars and 
from interstellar space. It is called 
Uvicon and was developed for the 
Smithsonian Institution’s Astro- 
physical Observatory, Cambridge, 
Mass.—Science News Letter. 


EQUALITY—16 

The principle of equality begets 
two tendencies; the one leads men 
straight to independence and may 
suddenly drive them into anarchy; 
the other conducts them by a long- 
er, more secret, but more certain 
route, to slavery—ALEXIs De Toc- 
QUEVILLE, Democracy in America 
(Knopf). 
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EXAMPLE—17 

The younger generation is more 
in need of models than critics — 
Kentucky School Jnl. 


Quilt scrap book 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs, Jr, 
jurist, was the son of the dis- 
tinguished poet and essayist. 
He was educated at the Har- 
vard Law school, and after 
service for the Union in the 
Civil War, he practiced law in 
Boston. From a series of lec- 
tures at the Lowell Institute 
was published a treatise called 
The Common Law. In 1902 he 
became Associate Justice of the 
U S Supreme Court. He was 
known for his liberal interpre- 
tation of the Constitution, and 
as the “Great Dissenter.” From 
The Common Law we quote: 


“If there is any principle of 
the Constitution that more im- 
peratively calls for attachment 
than any other, it is the prin- 
ciple of free thought—not free 
thought for those who agree 
with us, but freedom for the 
thought we hate.” 





J 
~ ) 


FAITH—18 

The man who believes in nothing 
bigger than himself lives in a very 
small world.—New Illustrator. 


FAILURE—19 

Failure changes to success when 
one acquires self-knowledge.—Lovu- 
IsE A VERNON, “The Paradox of 
Failure,” Rosicrucian Digest, 1-’61. 


FOOD—Fads—20 

The American Medical Ass’n esti- 
mates Americans squander more 
than $500 million a yr on food 
fads. Not only does food misinfor- 
mation waste money; it threatens 
health. Dr R S Goodhart, in his 
book, Nutrition for You, states, “A 
poor diet because of an inadequate 
food supply or because of poverty 
is one of the less common causes 
for an insufficient intake of nutri- 
ents in the U S today. Poor diets 
because of ignorance, misinforma- 
tion, dietary idiosyncrasies and 
food faddism are much more com- 
mon.” — GENE BROADHEAD, “Food 
Facts & Fallacies,” Forecast for 
Home Economists, 2-’61. 


FREEDOM OF INQUIRY—21 

Today, as in all ages, freedom of 
inquiry promises creative living, not 
false security. It holds nothing for 
the cynical or jaded. One of its re- 
wards is the anxiety that comes 
from knowing that one does not 
know. Patrick Henry took note of 
this fact when he said: “For my 
part, whatever anguish of spirit it 
may cost, I am willing to know the 
whole truth.” This, then, is the first 
step toward free inquiry, a willing- 
ness to know.—B J CHANDLER, Phi 
Delta Kappan. 


GIFTS—22 

Those who possess gifts must not 
be possessed by these gifts—Jas 
Pau. KENNEDY, “Are Contests Mu- 
sical Experience?” Music Educators 
Jnl, 1-’61. 


GOVERNMENT—23 

Government can be bigger than 
any of the players on the field, as 
a referee. But it has no right to 
become one of the players.—AvUSTIN 
IGLEHEART, In a Nutshell. 


GROWING UP—24 

It’s hard to grow up when there 
isn’t enough man’s work. — PAvL 
Goopman, Growing Up Absurd 
(Random House). 


HAPPINESS—25 

The world would be better and 
brighter if our teachers would dwell 
on the Duty of Happiness as well 
as on the Happiness of Duty, for 
we ought to be as cheerful as we 
can, if only because to be happy 
ourselves is the most effectual con- 
tribution to the happiness of others. 
—JOHN LUBBOCK AVEBURY, The 
Pleasures of Life (Altemus). 


HEALTH—26 

Medical science has conquered so 
many of the common diseases that 
we now have a pretty good chance 
of living long enough to catch the 
uncommon diseases.—BILL VAUGH- 
AN, VFW Mag. 


HISTORY—27 

In our parish school, my son had 
just been introduced to a new sub- 
ject, history. After the Ist day of 
school, he brought his book home 
and began to read it. Suddenly he 
put it down and announced, “I 
don’t think I like this subject. No- 
body lives more than two pages!” 
—Mrs V Bacuer, Catholic Digest. 


IMAGINATION—28 

Imagination is usually regarded 
as a synonym for the unreal. Yet is 
true imagination healthful and 
real, no more likely to mislead 
than the coarser senses. The power 
of the imagination makes us in- 
finite—JOHN Muir, Good Business. 
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“As—sings the lark” 


The story of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning’s life, her early days of 
invalidism, her father’s dominance, 
and her happy marriage to Robert 
Browning are well known to all, if 
not through literature, from the 
play “The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street.” She stood at the summit of 
English poets. In her Sonnets to 
the Portuguese, she spoke of her 
love for her husband and her hes- 
itancy at first in marrying him: 


“How do I love thee? Let me count 
the ways. 


I love thee to the depth and 
breadth and height 

My soul can reach, when feeling 
out of sight 

For the ends of Being and ideal 
Grace. 

I love thee to the level of every 
day’s 

Most quiet need, by sun and can- 
dlelight. 

I love thee freely, as men strive 
for Right; 

I love thee purely, as they turn 
from Praise. 

. . . Smiles, tears, of all my life!— 
and if God choose, 


I shall love thee better after 
death.” 
Page 10 Vol. 41—No. 7 


ITALY—29 

I remember the remark made to 
me by an Italian politician several 
yrs ago when I was probing with 
him what seems to be the inexplic- 
able failure of the Italian masses to 
understand the danger of Russian 
military power to Italy. “Signora,” 
he said, “we Italians remember 
that we have been at one time or 
another invaded by all the powers 
of earth, beginning with the Car- 
thaginians, Greeks, Turks, and 
Moslems. In modern times all the 
great nations of Europe have in- 
vaded us and our last and greatest 
conqueror—the one which damaged 
us MosT—was America. Russia alone 


has never invaded us!” CLARE 
BooTHE Luce, “America’s Image 
Abroad,” Modern Age, Winter, 


‘60/61. 


LANGUAGE—30 

U S Office of Education has an- 
nounced a $8,400,000 fed’l appropri- 
ation for improving this nation’s 
for’gn language teaching. New na- 
tions of the world provide a fasci- 
nating field where a myriad of 
forces making for economic, politi- 
cal, sociological and psychological 
change interact upon each other. 
This transition to modernity de- 
mands the necessary tools of com- 
munication. Languages are a key 
that can open doors for peoples 
eager to find a better way of life. 
This current program, which pro- 
vides for the teaching of 83 lan- 
guages in institutions of higher 
learning thruout the nation, will 
place emphasis on a score of Afri- 
can dialects. Other plans call for 
preparing grammars, readers and 
dictionaries of those languages not 
yet taught in our systems—N Y 
Times. 


Week of March 5-11 


National Smile Wk 


March 5 — 140 yrs ago (1821) 
James Monroe, the 5th president of 
the U S, was inaugurated for a 
second term of office. 


March 6—155 yrs ago (1806) b 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, poet 
and wife of Robert Browning, poet 
(see GEM BOX)... . 130 yrs ago (1831) 
b Phillip Henry Sheridan, Com- 
mander of the Army of the Poto- 
mac. He was noted for his cam- 
paign in the Shenandoah Valley. 

. 125 yrs ago (1836) Alamo Day 
in Texas, commemorating the fall 
of the Alamo—a mission compound 
in San Antonio. Among those lost 
was Davy Crockett. . . 65 yrs ago 
(1896) the first automobile ap- 
peared on the streets of Detroit, 
which later became the Motor Cap- 
ital of America. 


March %—Feast of St Thomas 
Aquinas, philosopher and theologi- 
an, patron of Catholic schools. . . 
85 yrs ago (1876) Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell received a patent for his 
invention, the telephone. . . 25 yrs 
ago (1936) Hitler’s troops marched 
into the Rhineland, breaking the 
Treaty of Versailles and the Lo- 
carno Pact. 


March 8—120 yrs ago (1841) b 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, foremost 
American jurist of his time, Justice 





of the Supreme Court of the U S. 
He was known as “the Great Dis- 
senter, whose great dissent now 
prevails” (see SCRAP BOOK). 


March 9—510 yrs ago (1451) b 
Amerigo Vespucci, Italian navigator 
who sailed with Columbus. The two 
American continents were named 
for him. . . 45 yrs ago (1916) Pan- 
cho Villa, revolutionary general of 
Mexico, crossed the border and at- 
tacked Columbus, New Mexico. 
American troops pursued him fif- 
teen miles into Mexico. 


March 10—85 yrs ago (1876) Al- 
exander Graham Bell transmitted 
his first message over the telephone 
in Boston—“Come here, Mr Wat- 
son. I want you.” 


March 11—165 yrs ago 
Francis Wyland, Baptist clergy- 
man and educator who was the 
fourth president of Brown College. 
. .. 100 yrs ago (1861) delegates to 
the Confederate Congress meeting 
at Montgomery, Alabama, adopted 
the Constitution of the Confeder- 
acy. .. 20 yrs ago (1941) President 
Roosevelt signed into law the Lend- 
Lease Bill, providing transfer to 
Great Britain and the Allies, mili- 
tary equipment and supplies. 
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LEADERS—Leadership—31 

The democratic way of life re- 
quires endless education, discovery, 
imagination and originality. De- 
mocracy feeds upon creativity. A 
leader in a democracy must be able 
to originate, and to recognize and 
act upon, new ideas, or he will find 
himself behind his followers. To 
venture with confidence where no 
one has gone before is the true test 
of a leader. He cannot step into 
the same stream twice, because the 
stream flows and changes and he 
changes too. He must believe in 
his followers no less than himself. 
—Ladies’ Home Jnl. 


LENT—32 

The word “Lent” comes from an 
Anglo-Saxon word Lencten which 
means “spring”; but observers 
hearken back to the 40 days Jesus 
fasted on the Mount of Tempta- 
tion; or the 40 days Moses spent at 
Sinai; or the 40 days between the 
resurrection and the _ ascension. 
Historically, Lent goes back to the 
Middle Ages and was a period of 
fasting for 40 wk-days and 6 Sun- 
days before Easter.—Link. 


MODERN AGE—33 

The Puritans introduced thrift 
into the American way of life. The 
Puritan way was to save list, then 
enjoy. The modern way is to go to 
Europe now, pay later. Colonial 
Americans decreased their wants 
in order to increase their security. 
Contemporary Americans increase 
their wants in the hope that the 
state may insure their security.— 
Bishop FuLtton J SHEEN, Road to 
Better Living, syndicated col. 


Qué 
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MONEY—34 

Great Britain is toying with the 
idea of issuing coins made of a 
plastic mat’l, and in different col- 
ors.—Townsend Plan Nat’l Courier. 


NEWSPAPERS—Reporters—35 

The seasoned reporter finds that 
the oniy thing which money can 
actually buy is people. — GENE 
FOWLER, quoted by ORVILLE PRES- 
coTtTt, N Y Times. 


ORIGIN—"Best bib and tucker”’—36 

The word bib is related to im- 
bibe; whether it was so called be- 
cause it was fastened to a child 
while he was imbibing or because 
it soaked up all the child didn’t 
imbibe is uncertain. In adult attire, 
a bib was the upper part of an 
apron. A tucker was a piece of lin- 
en or lace, often drilled, with which 
a woman covered her neck and 
shoulders; children may also have 
worn them. “Best bib and tucker,” 
once applied seriously to a woman’s 
clothing, is now restricted to a hu- 
morous reference to children.—Dr 
BERGEN Evans, Coronet. 


POPULATION—37 

More than 130 cities in the U S 
now have populations of 100,000 or 
more. Ten yrs ago there were only 
107.—Townsend Plan Nat’l Courier. 


PRESENT—Past, Future—38 

The old yr didn’t vanish. It lives. 
The present is simply your old yrs 
rolled up for action. The more ex- 
tensive your knowledge of what 
has been done, the greater your 
power of knowing what to do. And 
the farther backward you can look, 
the farther forward you're likely to 
see.—EvUGENE P BERTIN, Pennsyl- 
vania School Jnl. 
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America has just scored 3 major 
rocket and space successes — the 
Minuteman intercontinental missile 
test, the watchdog Samos II hurled 
into orbit, and most exciting, the 
return of “Ham”, the chimpnaut 
from outer space. Riding 5000 mph 
in a Mercury-Redstone spacecraft, 
he performed all duties he was 
trained to do, while traveling 155 
miles high and 420 miles out over 
the sea. To date the Russians have 
made no mention of this achieve- 
ment. They lost 2 dogs in a similar 
attempt. It is rumored that 2 men 
were also lost last fall when 
Khrushchev, pounding his shoe at 
the UN, boasted of something mo- 
mentous to occur on “a Tuesday.” 

The Minuteman is a big step to- 
ward gaining intercontinental mis- 
Sile supremacy. Actually the com- 
bat readiness is a year away. The 
goal is a weapon to be kept con- 
stantly on the move 24 hours a 
day, loaded with nuclear warheads. 
The Samos II is circling the globe 
carrying a camera, the first of a 
system of spy-in-the-sky satellites. 
Cape Canavaral was jumping for 
joy over these 3-in-a-row triumphs. 
The Ist satellite, the Russian Sput- 
nik, was put into orbit in 1957. 
Sputnik II with the dog, Laika, 
followed. In 1958 America launched 
Explorer I into orbit. Now in solar 


Out of ‘File “World 


orbit are 2 American satellites and 
1 Russian. In earth orbit are 16 
American and 2 Russian satellites. 
NASA, in control of U S Space 
Administration, now has 9 re- 
search and development centers 
from coast to coast. 


Dr Werner von Braun predicts 
that soon an astronaut will be sent 
into space; then animals into or- 
bital flight and recovered. An as- 
tronaut will follow. The Saturn, 
being developed at Huntsville, Ala, 
will be able to put a 10-ton vehicle 
into space. 


After this the U S will begin 
lunar explorations by landing 
equipment on the moon. But it 
will be 10 years before men are 
sent. After that we'll be ready for 
interplanetary space explorations- 
satellites around Venus and Mars. 
And with the Midas satellite to 
give advance warning, surprise mis- 
Sile attacks will be forever impos- 
sible. Meanwhile Echo I, still orbit- 
ing and shining as brightly as the 
North Star, has given the scientists 
a new idea of sailboat satellites. 


Prof R N Bracewell of Stanford 
Univ looks beyond space travel, 
saying that space ships are already 
obsolete. He believes there are 
many inhabited worlds in the Uni- 
verse outside our solar system. Also 
that we will never travel there, al- 
though we may communicate with 
them. “Such stuff as dreams are 
made of.” 
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Who steals my purse 
Himself defeats: 
It’s only full 
Of tax receipts. 
—S Omar BARKER. 
— 
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PROGRESS—40 

We are accustomed to speak of 
the path of human history as tho 
men advanced on a straight high- 
way. Actually, man’s progress is 
best compared to a pendulum, for 
it is characteristic of human na- 
ture that we do not go forward in 
a straight line, but fluctuate from 
one extreme to the other. To bor- 
row the language of the physicists, 
men go from one action to an op- 
posite and almost equal reaction.— 
Dr Ros’t L Gorpis, “Leave a Little 
to God,” Jewish Information, Au- 
tumn ’60. 


RELAXATION—41 
The reasonably relaxed man can 
accept correction (and change) 


without too grievous loss of dignity. 
But the solemn man cannot.—JoHN 
KENNETH GALBRAITH, The _ Liberal 
Hour (Houghton, Mifflin). 


RELIGION—42 

The ladies of the church were 
applauded for serving a Mexican 
dinner on a recent Wed night. The 
Rev Geo Hall cannot understand 
why a congregation that appreci- 
ates hot, spicy food seems to prefer 
its religion bland and flavorless.— 
Burton Hits, Better Homes & 
Gardens. 


Que 
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RESPECT—43 

To be capable of respect is al- 
most as rare as to be worthy of it. 
—Kentucky School Jnl. 


RETIREMENT—44 

You can’t buy 40 again. You can’t 
even buy 50 or 55. You can’t buy 
memories of the trip you didn’t 
take, the adventure you declined, 
the struggle you by-passed, the ex- 
citement you had no eyes to see. 
These memories are the coins of 
the spirit. They can make a 70-yr- 
old man so rich he can truly say 
that life has just begun for him. 
Without such memories he will be 
desperately poor in spirit. And that 
form of poverty is not covered by 
any ins policy.—ALAN HARRINGTON, 
Life in the Crystal Palace (Knopf). 





66 
What’s probably needed 
By some of our Beatniks 
Is a firm application 
Of paddle to seatniks. . . 
—HELEN C SUTIN. 
45 





RUSSIA—America—46 

The Communist regime in Russia 
is bent on raising its subjects’ mat’l 
standard of living to the American 
level, and, when this has been 
achieved, as it surely will be one 
day, there will be little to choose 
between America and Russia as a 
domicile from the poor man’s point 
of view. This is a point of capital 
importance, because the great ma- 
jority of the human race is poor 
and is likely to remain poor for as 
long a time as we can see ahead 
into the future—ARNOLD J Toyn- 
BEE, “Spiritual Freedom is the 
Great Difference,” N Y Times Mag, 
1-15-61. 





SAFETY—Safe Driving—47 

Most chain letters are set in mo- 
tion by individuals, but in England 
a nat’ organization has just started 
one: the British Safety Council 
sent out 6,000 letters asking each 
recipient to send 5 similar letters 
to friends. Theme of the letters is 
careful driving. Hope is that even- 
tually every licensed driver in 
Great Britain will receive a letter. 
Great Britain has had a steadily 
declining automobile injury and 
death rate since 1928. Perhaps it 
wasn't chain letters, but something 
did it—Ken Purpy, “Cars on Pa- 
rade,” Parade, 1-15-’61 


SCIENCE—48 

True science is suckled at the 
breast of faith, takes its first step 
holding the hand of faith, walks by 
faith, and arrives at a goal of faith. 
—JOHN H GERSTNER, Reasons for 
Faith (Harpers). 


SPACE AGE—49 

The world knew little of Canave- 
ral mishaps until the celebrated 
post-Sputnik Vanguard satellite ve- 
hicle of Dec 6, ’57, rose three ft and 
then sat down on its pad. But mis- 
Siles were misfiring at Canaveral 
long before that. One of the wack- 
iest of the earlier incidents in- 
volved a usually-reliable Redstone 
Intermediate Range Missile. It went 
up, did a back flip, then dived 
backward, landing some 1,500 feet 
in back of the Cape’s old fire sta- 
tion. The impact concussion blew 
in all the windows and the back 
doors of the firehouse, caved in the 
Side and lifted the roof an inch off 
a neighboring supply hangar, scat- 
tering bins of nuts and bolts—L B 
Taytor, Jr, “Cape Canaveral’s Close 
Calls,” Mechanix Illustrated, 2-’61. 
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Painfully Clear 


I cannot read prescriptions 

Doctor scribbles for my ills— 

Such illegible inscriptions 

Are not written on his bills! 
—RUSSELL NEWBOLD. 


es 
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TEACHERS—51 

A good teacher is one who, when 
she calls upon herself, finds some- 
body home.—Kentucky School Jnl. 


TOTALITARIANISM— 

Democracy—52 

The essence of totalitarianism is 
control of the whole man, especially 
of his higher faculties and gifts. 
The essence of democracy is to es- 
tablish conditions under which in- 
dividual choice of decision, the full- 
ness of personality, can be achiev- 
ed.—EvuGENne J McCartuy, Frontiers 
in American Democracy (World). 


UNIV DEGREES—53 

Today the organization in this 
country that employs the most 
PhD’s is not a univ, it is duPont. 
Industrial firms employ more PhD’s 
today than all the liberal-arts col- 
leges in the country put together. 
—BERNARD BERELSON, Education Di- 
gest. 


VALUES—54 

We Christians need to remind 
ourselves daily that things have 
value only as they are related to 
persons.—EDWIN KIMBROUGH, Hous- 
ton Times. 


WRITERS—Writing—55 

A best-seller is the gilded tomb 
of a mediocre talent.—LOGAN PEAR- 
SALL SMITH, Omaha World-Herald 
Sunday Mag. 








GOOD STORIES 


you can use... 


A man who had been waiting im- 
patiently in the post office could 
not attract the attention of either 
of the girls behind the counter. 

“The evening cloak,” explained 
one of the girls to her companion, 
“was a redingote design in gorgeous 
lame brocade with fox fur and wide 
pagoda sleeves.” 

At this point the long suffering 
customer broke in with, “I wonder 
if you could provide me with a 
neat purple stamp with dinky per- 
forated hem. The tout ensemble de- 
liberately treated on the reverse 
side with mucilage. Something at 
about 4 cents.”—James J KELLY. a 


“ ” 


A man was shocked to read an 
item about his own death in the 
paper. He promptly called the 
newspaper. 

He identified himself and then 
declared: “There was a story about 
my death in your paper today!” 

“I see,” said the voice on the 
other end of the phone calmly. 
“Where are you calling from?’— 
HAROLD HELFER. b 


Le a 


“ ” 


At the peak of the cold and virus 
season, a family doctor was giving 
a record number of penicillin in- 
jections. Tacked to the door of his 
office one afternoon was this no- 
tice—To save time, please BACK 
into the office—Parts Pups, Genu- 
ine Parts Co, Atlanta. c 
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I Laughed At This One 


TERRY EDLER 

The young mother had just 
greeted her minister at the 
front door and invited him to 
come into the living room. As 
she was doing this, her two- 
year-old twin daughters dashed 
Straight from the bath tub into 
the room, where they stood wet 
and pink and smiling. 

The mother, too horrified to 
speak, gathered up the girls to 
rush them back into the bath- 
room, and as she did, she heard 
the minister chuckle and com- 
ment, “Well now, if this isn’t 
the latest thing on the market 
—even drip-dry children!” 


ae 
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They report from Norfolk, Va. 
that an emergency call sent a pa- 
trol car racing thru the st’s looking 
for a small boy lying unconscious 
on the sidewalk. When the officers 
reached him and raised him up, 
they asked what was wrong. 

“I was sleeping,” he said. 

“Why on the sidewalk?” 

He repl’'d: “That’s where I was 
when I got tired.”—JerRome Beatty, 
Jr, Saturday Review. d 


“ ” 


The coed concluded her prayers 
with a modest appeal: “I’m not 
asking for myself, but please send 
my mother a son-in-law.”—In/for- 
mation. e 


————EEE 


sesseseee Qpute-able QUIPS «+--+ 


“Where’s God?” a Sunday school 
teacher asked her class of five- 
year-old girls. 

“In the bathtub,” one replied in- 
stantly. 

Puzzled, the teacher queried. 
“Why do you say He is in the 
bathtub?” 

“Well,” the girl explained, “every 
time daddy gets ready to take a 
bath, he always says, ‘My God, 
aren’t you ever going to get oui of 
that bathtub?’ ”’"—JuLIA SCHOLFIELD. f 


“ ” 


The march of science is puzzling 
to some drivers. There was one who 
was flagged down by a cruiser in 
Tenn in a 25-mi zone. 

“You were clocked doing 40 by 
radar,” said the policeman. 

“Yeh?” the driver asked. “Who’s 
radar?”—Ford Times. g 


“ ’ 


Sister Mary Kervin, unofficial 
basketball coach at Our Lady of 
Good Hope School in Miamisburg, 
Ohio, decided to form a 6th-grade 
girls’ team. She filled all positions 
but one—forward. One eager miss, 
begging for the job, was asked, 
“Can you play forward?” 

“Oh, sister,” was the sincere re- 
ply, “I can play forward and back- 
ward.”—A P. h 


“ ” 


Asked to write an essay, one lit- 
tle girl submitted the following: 

“My subjeck is Ants. Ants is two 
kinds, insects and lady uncles. 
Sometimes they live in holes and 
sometimes they crawl into the su- 
gar bole, and sometimes they live 
with their married sisters. That is 
all I know about ants.”—Kentucky 
School Jnl. i 


Every time you send the thermo- 
stat north you help send the fuel 
dealer south.—THomas J MULLEN. 

allt alll mst net 

Nobody helps you to plan your 
evenings like a new baby.—FRANK- 
LIN P JONES. 

eee 

Humility also comes from calling 
your wife to tell her you left your 
lunch money at home in your ap- 
ron pocket.—PH1L H TUSETH. 





When it comes to looking for a 
place to park, one has to do a lot 
of space exploring. — CarREY WIL- 
LiaMs, Publishers Syndicate. 


“ ” 


The first proof of old age is when 
you think that other people aren’t 
having the fun you had.—CurIsTo- 
PHER MORLEY, Recreation. 


“ ” 


Never argue with your doctor; he 
has inside information.—Sheboygan 
(Wis) Press. 


“ ” 


The little voice inside us used to 
be conscience. Now it’s a pocket 
radio.—Capper’s Wkly. 

If women keep on wearing those 
spike heels, the next refinement in 
gracious living will have to be ar- 
mor-plated floors.—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 


An oldtimer is a guy who can re- 
member when the hdqts of the beat 
generation was the woodshed. — 
Kentucky Irish-American. 
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Klunk 


In the interest of noise abate- 
ment, a manhole cover has been 
developed which doesn’t go “klunk- 
klunk” when a car drives over it. 
—News item. 


Though horns may sound and 
brakes may screech, 
Though motors still may roar, 
The manhole covers, all and each, 
Will go “klunk-klunk” no more. 


What sound will manhole covers 
make 
In this enlightened age? 
“Plink-plink,” perhaps, each time 
they shake? 
Or is “plop-plop” the rage? 


Or can it be that there’s no sound, 
No slightest sound at all, 

As, rubber cased and rubber bound, 
They gently rise and fall? 


We didn’t mind the sound before 
As front wheels and then rear 
Relentlessly rolled up, passed o’er— 

In fact we used to steer 


To make the manhole covers klunk 
And hear their merry noise. 

I tell you progress is the bunk; 
Farewell, old-fashioned joys! 


aa 
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Friends should be like seats on 
the 50-yd line—few but choice— 
Grit. j 
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The new dictionary was complete 
and published, and the lexicogra- 
pher was being complimented by a 
group of students. He was becom- 
ingly modest about his work. “I 
don’t know how you can stick at a 
job like that,” one young man said. 
“It must have been hard, monoton- 
ous work.” 

The great man shrugged. “Noth- 
ing to it,” he said. “It was just like 
having a row with my wife—one 
word led to another.”—Digest oy 
World Reading. k 


One night after a concert, con- 
ductor Arturo Toscanini was be- 
sieged by admirers. 

“Maestro,” exclaimed one, “you 
are the greatest conductor in the 
world!” 

Modestly, Toscanini raised his 
hand in protest. “I am not the 
greatest,” he said. “I am the only 
good one.”—Milwaukee Jnl. ! 


Presenting a parking ticket at a 
police station one day, a cute girl 
with a sweet smile said, “Did some- 
one lose this? I found it on my 
windshield.”—Ford Times. m 


” 


Leaving the plush Stork Club one 
night, a miserly gentleman stalked 
right past the doorman without 
tipping him. Nevertheless, the door- 
man helped the man into the car 
with a flourish and said pleasantly, 
“In case you happen to lose your 
wallet on the way home, sir, just 
remember that you didn’t pull it 
out here.” — Parts Pups, Genuine 
Parts Co, Atlanta. n 


“ ” 


“I don’t brand my cattle,” said 
the Texan. “I take them to town 
and have them engraved.”—Lone 
Star Safety News. ° 








1079 Pages ....7 Big Sections 





Dictionary of Definitions 


Pertinent (and impertinent) definitions of hun- 
dreds of common terms. Arranged alphabetically. 
Example: Bore—One who opens his mouth and 
pute his feats in it. 


Gems of Humor 
The 
English 


funniest essays, stories and sketches in’ the 


language. Classics of all time, grouped 


here for your convenience. 


2.500 Funny Stories 


Included here are the favorite anecdotes of 


more than 150 celebrities. Complete subject index 


enables vou to find just the right story quickly to 
situation. 


meet any 


187 Comic Poems 





The 
Standard Reference 


Work in the Field 
of HUMOR 


@ Tue Treasury or Mopern Humor 
is the most comprehensive collection of 
humor ever put into a single volume— 
the standard work recognized by librari- 
ans and research specialists. 


Yes, the Treasury is a BIG book — 
and contains 
half-a-million words. But even more im- 
portant is the remarkable index, enabl 


it weighs three pounds 


ing you to easily find what you want 
when you need it. 


Examine this BIG Book 


We'll be delighted to send your copy of 
Ine ‘Treascny or Mopnenn Humon on 10 days 
approval, If it mects your needs send us, not 
the $10 or $12 you'd expect to pay, but the 
very low price of only $5.00. 


Toasts for All Occasions 
One of the 
ever published. A feature that is really a complete 


hook in itself. 


most complete collection of toasts 


24 Clever Ways to Introduce a Speaker 
We are all called on now and then to present 
someone to an audience. Here are some practical 


suggestions to make your introduction memorable. 


18 Humorous Responses to Introductions 


All of the old favorites you so frequently seek “Getting off to a good start” is often a prob- 
and a choice collection of new ones, for good lem. Here are graceful ways to acknowledge an 

measure. A great aid to speakers. introduction and make a favorable impression. 
Order this big. useful book now — on approval. (If you prefer to 
remit with order, under money-back guarantee, we'll include a Fares 

copy of pamphlet. Wisecracks of The Year.) 
\ Ns 

38a Sutin, DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-2, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 





America’s largest publisher of Speech Materia? 





“It is not a sign of greatness to 
be impatient. The sun, the greatest 
sphere in our galaxy and the most 
important, ripens the smallest 
bunch of grapes as if it had noth- 
ing else to do.”—Royal Bank of 
Canada Monthly. 1-Q-t 

Dr A L Mmter, dir of the Saline 
Water office, U S Dept of the In- 
terior: “Before 1980 there will be 
more than 1000 cities using sea- 
water conversion units to provide 
tomorrow’s water. One is being 
built now in San Diego.” 2-Q-t 

Sen Minority Leader Everetr 
DirkKsEN (R-IIll): “I’m confident I'll 
differ markedly with the new Pres 
on matters of the budget.” 3-Q-t 


Quote does NOT test any products. We only report them. 


A new nitroso rubber that can 
take extremes of heat, or cold to 
40 below zero, resistant to solvents 
and strong chemicals, is reported 
by Dr J C Montermoso of the US 
Quartermaster Research and Engi- 
neering command. It will be used 
to coat fire-fighting uniforms, and 
for protection against nuclear 
blasts. Not only flame proof, it 
puts out fire. Direct contact with a 
flame causes the rubber to give off 
a gas which tends to extinguish the 
flame. 

For this weather Ice-Foe can be 
a blessing. A chemical product, it 
can be spread by hand on walking 


areas to melt ice. It is claimed to 
have 30 times the thawing capacity 
of salt. It dissolves completely dur- 
ing the chemical reaction, leaving 
no residue to be picked up. Ice- 
Foe is supposed to be non-damag- 
ing to plants, concrete, asphalt. 
tires or shoes. 

Coming out soon will be scuff- 
proof shoes, which should delight 
parents of boys who kick at every- 
thing in their line of march. A new 
leather, plastic treated with ure- 
thane, is impervious to rough use, 
and will give 7 times the wear of 
ordinary leather. 








